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The development of lifelong education in England has 
been slow due to the dualist educational philosophy characteristic of 
the English middle and upper classes. The two governing 
characteristic's of British adult education have been its predominant 
concentration of provision for the working classes and its 
preoccupation with the liberalizing role of adult education to the 
exclusion of its role as an instrument of social and occupational 
mobility* Substituting "education for adults" for "adult 
education" — ^to include all learning activities adults .engage 
in*-would lessen the confusion and prejudices assoeiated with the 
latter term. The shift of public educational provision toward the 
adult life-span for both basic and continuing education is likely to 
continue. But the expected eKpansion in education will be financially 
supportable only if the cost to the public purse is reducedi either 
by fees provided by users or by reducing the non-- educational content 
of educational expenditure. Continuing education has become necessary 
because of: (1) the expansion of educational opportunities at the 
basic and initial training stages of life; (2) the scientific and 
technological revolution; and (3) the increase of leisure and the 
assoeiated increase in material standards of living* The Adult 
Education Department at Manchester University has two objectives' (1) 
to develop an anthropoe^ntrlc approach to the education of adults in 
its teaching and research| and {2) to place adult education centrally 
within educational polic^y and practice as a whole. (KM) 
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^Hili paptr is designed as a worMng dooumsnt for the Intamatlon^ 
Synpailum ©n Llft*-Long Eduaatlon, The opinions e^reasad haraln 
are thoM of the aat^r aM they do not neoeaaarlly refleot the 
views of UneSQo, 



a© coD^a^atlvtly long tmdttlen of tht United lan^om In tiie field of 
adult gduoation haa in raGtnt years hM an InMbltlns affeet on the develop- 
ment of both adult tdueatlon and the eduoatlonal system as a whole in response 
to changing needs and alrniamstanGSS, Britain has found It dlfflault to put Into 
praQtlce prinGip.le3 of edUQatlonal advance whloh fi^r& long been Gnshrtned In the 
very doounients lnb©nd©d to point the way to euoh an advance* It is sobering to 
reflaet, for exan^l©^ that the ttm "lift-long" as applied to edueatlon waa first 
used in Britain at th© end of tht KLrst World War and that the power to 
roalce adequate provision for ^ult edUQatlon of all kinds was ^ressly glv^n to 
looai iduaation autlteritlts in the Education Act of 19kh, 

i 

The reasons for tMs difficulty in putting principles Into praotlce dtrivt 
from our social history of tht last century so* Kiii has bttn aharaoterlied 
by two powerful faotors* The first wan the division of the country Into two 
nations as a renult of the Induitrtal revolutloni tht rloh md the poor partle- 
ularly thoae in the urban bIwiS of our largt induetrtal cities. Ciiturally 
thla division perilstnd long after the econontiLa struoture of the country baoame 
more egalitarian. The social and culture deprlvatlcn sitf fared by the nOTly- 
urtmlMd poor during the Industrie revolution remans a powerf^ psychQloglaal 
factor In the industtlal strife wMch has racflced the country In recent years t 
Kit division of the comtry was, until 19^5, partloularly ma^ed In the tduea- 
tlonal field* Even slnoa then the persistence of a powerful private school 
system 1ms plaj^d a part in porTpetuatlng class dlvlilons wMch the public 
educiatlOTal system set out to oveMome* 

The seoond reason may be found In the dualist educational philosophy wMch 
has oharacttrtzed tht Ensllsh mlMle and tipper classes during the sot© period of 
Mstory. It was thla philosophy thai mQtilded^ even If It dJ,d not create, the 
British patttm of aault education of the period iBSO-iggO, Although the adult 
tduoatlon movement vmB In many ways a grotdn© TOvement at the grass wots of 
society. It could not have groTO and flouil shed without tte patronaee and suppoi't 
of the educated classes of the ccfflnmlty. Kiise the daterMnlng figures in, 
for Instmce, the m^verelty trtenilon movtmtnt of tht late bittettenth century 
and in the foundation of the Wortctrs* Educational Association In the early 
twentieth oentuiy. The objtotlve ms to give the workers something of what they 
tbtmstlves had gained at sehool end at unl verity. But t^ese benefits were to be 
provldid v,li^iaji tht framework of the eristlng soolo-econoriELci struotxire^ not in 
orter to enable the working class studoit to eme^e from his labouring position 
to achieve effective equality of opportimlty* 

Hence tto two goveniing characteristics of tr^ltlonal British adult educa* 
tlon; its pwdoiMnant conaentmtlon on pro^slon for ttie working clasaaai and Its 
preoQaupmtlon leth the llbtrall^lne rdlt of adiat education to the excluiilon of 
Its as an Instnanmt of saci^ and occupation^ raoblllty* 

= 1 tept I be forgiven for tMs brief historlpriL note* It la too 'brief 
to do Juatlae to a conplex aid fascinating piece of soGlo-educa tlonal history. 
It does serve, however J to e^lain why British ^ult eduQatlon is havlns such 
dlffloulty at the present time In bringlne Itoelf Into line vrtth modern thou^t 
O In toe field of life-long education, (it Is slgi^flcattit that the cuwent govern- 
;j^C nent inqtriry Into adiac education (2) had Its terms of rtfer^ci lifted; In ^he 



faee of protests from aeadenrf-O and other adult edueatorri^ to the study of 
"liberal" adult eduoation.) An imderstindins of this baokground Is fne mve 
Important slnae bMa pattern of adult eduoatlon traa' e^orted with a jgood deal 
of enthusiasm to the ooloniol torrttorLes of the fomer Brttlah Empirej and 
Inplanted In many of these tha lame duplet eduoatlonal philosophy from wWLoh 
these oouhtrteo alao now find it difficult to free themselves. 

The Don5)lex of adult educational Institutions In the University of 
Mancheater has In recent years set Itself the tatic of appljdng a areatlve 
critique to the "great tradltlen" of adult ^ucatlon In Brttaln^ and of re- 
interpreting this In terns relevMit to the needs of the present day. It has 
had a partlaular re^onslblllty In this respect beoauae of its Influential 
position both In the Unlt^ Kingdom and In the adult eduoatlon systenis of many 
developing countrtes whloh send their adult edueatore to be t]^ned and te 
undert^e advmced study there* 

I wish In this paper to set out brtefly the direction Ir which the re- 
inteipretatlon of principles h^ moved and to give Sume Indication of the way 
In wMoh^ this relnte^retatlon has been applied to taacMng and researoh, 

II* WBm ADULT miraATION TO HE ©UOATICN OP AEULIS 

Temrtnology In British education Is noprtiere mora inportant than In the 
post^school sector. At prestnt we use terms like "further" adueatlon^ "Mghar" 
eduoatlon and "ad^t" education wlttout deflnli^ their precise boimdartes. The 
tenn "adiilt education" ev^es in the average cltlEen, mi in -ttie average educa- 
tional policy m^er and adMnlstrator, an image of a worthy but mai^nal element 
In the total educational speotnuni an element which 1ms been under-capl tall zed 
for many yeara> both In buildings Bond in tems of staff j md which relies heavily 
on voluntarism and on the dlsaconorolea and Inefficiencies wM.ch go td-th it, 

mils Image eMludes large areas of adult education wMch operate under 
very different oondltionsi IndustMal education ^d tminlngi the ln*servlce 
training of mmy profesaionri groupsi the work of the mass medial and so on. 
There has been a tendency on the part of traditional ad^t tducatora to deny 
these activities the title of adult ^uoatlon* Tim new types of adiiLt education^ 
for their part^ have tended to irtsh to avoid being "tal^ lAth thm connotations 
of parochialism and the second rate which have too often character sed adiat 
education as tra^Utionrily imderstood. 

Hence ^the l^rtanae of a chMged t>.ririn©logy^ We have for exa^le, found 
It appropriate to reverse the terM to describe ourselves ae being concerned 

the education of adults , this has been a mrm than semantiQ change. 

Whereas much labour hm been devoted to ttie definition of adult education^ 
parfclcularly at the intematlonal level (3) , the Mmchester ^proach has been 
to wialyse the comnon element in ^^c^^^ adi^t Vacation, It Ims 

found that the foci^ of Inter^^ all of thOTi Is the adiAt In Mt learnlns 
aotlvlty. This anthropDcecitrtc ^proach made It possible for a^^de vartaty 
of a^eets of the l^awdng wMch adults iff^artake to be aacoM^ In the 
Manchester prcgwmne of teaching and waearoh irttl^t bluirlng the Msentlal ' 
f ocue of either activity, '..^ _ ".: ^; V 



This la riot tci >that ttia trmslti^^ be^ easy or tiiat^ 1^ as 
ytt ^oqttplete.^: ;■ '■f';;";,-: . ....... .. ...... 
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Mimy of those In ti«dltlonal adult eduoailon settlnsB In the U,K. find 
thtrasflves battUns with their past whenevei' tlity "bry to grapplt with the 
preiont and the futurs. This tension Is no bad thing. It eoMs out well In 
Prof esior Arthur Jonei* oontrlbutlon to the recent voluine on Teaching Teohniques 
In Adult Education " , , . the old distinction between vooatlonal and non-vooatlonal 
eduoatlon has besn questioned and adms pGOple would now dlotlngi^sh batMeen 'adult 
education' (in the traditional framework) and 'the eduoatlon of adults', whloh la 
mueh vAder and Inoluclos ril forms of education - technloal, profsssional, llhsral 
or reoreatlonal - that alu3.ts may follow", (k) But I an not ctrtaln tliat he Is 
entirely at home vLth this formulation himself. TowM^a the end of hla esoay he 
seems to revert, very imderatand^ly, to his first love. In his dlBCuaalon of the 
ralatlve importKice of ta^-orientatlon and prooesB-ortentatlon In adult eduoatlon 
h3 writes "I am not here denyJ,ng tha/t adult students should Beek high standarda 
of perfoiTOnoo or taowledgij or that they often att^n tl»m, but merely encpha* 
alzing ttiat thi educative element lies In the prooess by vMoh they do so, the 
way In which progress is made. In the 'devotion' of the pursuit and not In the 
thing produeed". (5) Nor Is this taiolon oonflned to British educational thought. 
In m Intematlonai context Monsieur RayiiioM Aron refleots a similar tension. In 
his contribution to an IIEP syBposlum on qualitative aapeots of educational 
plaimlng. "The educational eaonomlst has", he Bays, "in the wi^ of all asonomlits 
a relatively exact point of view. He endeavours to make the best possible use of 
scanty resourees, whether financial or himan. The outlook of the pMlosopher or 
edueatlon&Llst - If they follow their Inclinations - it of oowse dlametrloally 
opposed. They consider, imd rt^tly too, that eduoatlon, intellsetual training, 
moral Inatruotlon, are the idghtB of mevy human being. Thlm belief. , . leads to 
a nQn-lnBtrumental outlook on the eduoatlonal prooeci. At the other end of the 
scale the econotnlBt ... must cultivate an Instnmmtd. outlook", (6) Aron also 
desorlbea the former as the "huBianlst" amd the latter as the '■'produotlvlst'' 
eona^ts and a^es as a sociologist that there Is no raMcal oontradiatlQn be- 
tween them, 

I am not certain that I wotad go oo far in^.osslns over the oajfllct. I 
thlii that at the level of objeotivei a oontradiotlon remolna aid that we have 
to develop people and struotures capable of "living with" thla oontradletlon 
creatively, Aron says . the morB I sympathize with the humanist ocnoept, 
the more 1 oonaur with the produotlvlBt eonoept In all daveloping sooletles, . . , 
It is pDSislbiy neeeieMy to waoh a oer^ 
enjoy this l\«ury (l»e. the hurawiist ooncjept) full^. (7) 

It la inttresUng to speculate which ;d 
whloh degraa of ''luTWi^''. it Ir argtmble, TOre^^^^ 
- oountry could afford Itsalf to IMulge^^^^ eonoept of 

eduoatlon, the surplua resouroea devotid to this wuld be more reBponalbly 
diyertad to the sui^ort of even a produotlvlst type of ^ 

developed countries, < 

So It seems to me ttmt It Is in the prcsant situation as iirecponolble for 
adult eduaators to turn their ba^s on an "infltrumeitallBt" view of the educa- 
tion of adults as It 1b for govemments to restrtot auoh provision to. strtotly 
"produotlvist" goals. Without belittling ArUmr Jones' argument for proeess- 
orlentwi sdiat education, moreover, I doubt whether this ai^ument by Itself 
stands up as a rationale for adult eduoatlon in the battle for priority In the _ 
O applloatlon of ae»ee ^ucatlonal resources. In the past adult- eduoaiors have not 
FRir eondenied thsnselves seriously with the place of their aotiVltles In the speotrum 
of public, social and eduoatlonal policy. They have been content to pursue 
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thalr aetlvltlaa with such meagra resouroas m their work on the mai^lna of the 
main edueatlonal system could eoraniand. But whether adult edueators aooept the 
ohrilenge of the times or not, the dliGemlble shift of publia eduoatlonal pro- 
vision In the direetlon of the adult llfe-spwi for both the baslo and the contln- 
ulns stages of edueatlon Is likely to aceelerate. It is perhaps In^ortant at tWs 
point to stress the quaifylng adjeotlve " publlo " in the title of this paper. The 
araumenti here deployed are oon«.ned to publio Intervention In education, vrtth Its 
concoraitMit element o* flnanolal support from limited publio i'unds. There Is and 
one hopes riways will be, aiiple scope In liberal soeletles for voluntary enter^rfse 
In the field of continuing edueatlon. In that area no conti^adlutlon need arts© 
^t mm In thm field of social welfare, the growing Boale of cdueatlona]. demand,' and 
the eonoonitant growth of pressuM on the sources of suppl/, are bound to redUQe 
the share of voluntai^ enteiprise in the total volume cf provision and to force 
the public sector to search for a model which does some Justice to both the produc- 
tlvlst and the hurninlat elements in education. It Is in this endeavour that the 
anthropocentrle approach is able to do Justice to the vartetles of objective and 
aspiration which may motivate the same adult student. 

III. Eamamo prassums towahds mucAKCN ditoig Tm wohouo mm span 

At present It may still seem absurd to think of a slpilfloant ^ft of the- 
concentration of basic education^ eaqpertenee which is traditionally associated 
With ehildhood and adolesoanae (prtmary and secondary education) into the adult 
life span. (8) But moves in this direction are already dlBcemible on both eeo- 
nomla and educational grounds. Kie belated doubts now being raised in the United 
ra.ngdora about the trtsdom of raising the school leaving age- from 15 to 16 years may 
be a straw In the vrtnd. (9) A slrailM. point is made about the developing eomtrtes 
m the IHP sjmposium from which 1 have already quotedi 

u^^J'^' ^^e^^l '1* is eertaln that it is praetioally of no value if you take 
Children of 5 or 6 years of age, but if you give them a two-year edueatlon at U 
or lb years of age, that would make an inipaot , ., Riat is another foiin of eduea- 
tlon, eirtirely new foim of schooling ... 'Arthur Lewlsi ' . . . in the territortes 
we are talklns^about the great dlsooveiy of recent times Is I'ani Bation rurala . 
fl^L!^"^S^ JT^ that we^cm't do mythlng with the yot^Jrson In less than 
four yeara. So let m leave him out of school, but, when he Is 20, we will t^e 
Mm for three raonthfl or six months. 'Om Dmies took Mm into the fo3i MMi adhbol 
The Senegriese are now taking him as m adult out of his environment. Thty claim 
*?^*^ln^»/e^ ^hort weeks they are aohlevlng wonders with Mm. that the whole^^^^ 
gr^ea^" (S) people subject to these ^rt edaaatlonal pro- 

partleiaar exaaple has for some time been foliar gromid, ^--it the ' 
SMeral Kwament is only now beginning to make an impact on educational tMnkers 

^i^if^i"^^"'. ™S arowing apprehension rbout the 

es^onaitlri character of the ^uoatlonal expenditure curve in all eountriej. 

One of the consequences of the educational e3q5loslon of the last quarter 
bf !^ increasing proportion of the gross nation^ product taken up 

by eduoatloii, and the evai sharper rate of increase in the proportion of publio 
«^ndlture d^..oted to it. As is well taown, in 19^-1969 education for Se flr.«t 

Sj!r,!! ^^"^^ ^ national budget, thus replacing 

defence as the Boat «q)ensive pubUoly financed activity. ' - f - *s 
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Table 1 showa ttie grovrth of *^ueatlonQl e^andlture, relates the ftgures 
to the gromm nation^ produot ai^ projaoti l^th sets of flgm'es to the vear 
1979-1980. 

T ^le Ip Tota l edua atlonal expenditure aiid ONT (&i^and and Wa J.ea) 



Years 


Total Eduoatioa 
ii^eafliture 
( a Billion) 


©IP 
( * million) 


Total Eduoatlon 
B^endlture as 
peroent^e of ®IP 


1957-1958 (actual) 




19. 7W 


5.5 


1967-1968 (actual) 


1827 




6.2 


1979-1980 (estiraa- 
ted) 


1*070 


53 two 


7.7 
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The projedtlon for the grons national produot la baaed on the aasi^tlon that 
the latter will oontlnue to groif at a steady 3 1/2 ^ a>#ar, If^ as now 
appears to be tha ease, grorth slei^s down to 2 1/2 j6, expenditure on edueatlan 
by 1979-1980 would aoGount for 9*5% of the gross national produot, Comp^able 
llgurea apply to raoet other countries* (12) 

me United mngdora Is beglimlna to find It polltloally diffloult to sustain 
educational e^endlture at the rate of 6;S of the grom national produot. It 
seema doubtful whether the oounti^ will be wHllng to spend as rauoh as 9,5f| 
without a good deal more Insistent demands for cost effaotlveness than those to 
which education hm beto subjeot In the past* 

It used, to be aurgued that the e^analon of education would ensure a more 
rapid growth of the gross national produot* toius the utllltartan argument has 
tended to favour the bendUtng of ^ efforts to the promotion of those geotora 
of the educational system likely to m^e for eoonomlc growthj if necessary ^at 
the e:i^ense of the others* Sir WllllaiD Alex^er of tlie Aasoolatlon of Educa^ 
tlon Coramlttees of togland and W^eo; ban that university 

f r^s alght be varied acoordlng to some standard of national naed* Whatever the 
human and eduoablonal meilti of this be, the problem remains of Id^tlfyi 
what proclssly-ls the nat^^ are acme profesalonsj suah as medl* 

olne, in wMoh m^power requlTOments can be f ^rly prealseiy predicted. And 
steps can be taken, to meet need. But over the major piart of the 

manpower ttLeld, It is more dlf ttcult to match demand trtth st^^y. For mx^pXmM 
a good diaJ. of tl^ ajnArt given ^ tootoologle^ edu^ U,K* ataee the 

ndd-ig^'s dertved frMi r Rusalana and 

the Ameriearis In ^t^ this in* : 

crewo has towever .be 

Morooverj educational plamers M^a now ^ a 
asserting that the extent of pro^^slon of education and Induatrtal pr^uctlvlty 
can be broi^^ Into d^ Jota V^My^as pointed ot^ 

^the historical evldenoe Is by no means overwhe3^ng. Ruiialaj Japonji the United 
StatiB and poaslbly Dei^ife cert^jay suggert that rapid eocmo^ c growth depends ^ 



©n education* Britain In the induatrtal revQlution miggegts the oppoeite**. 
But then, the ©oonomla growth wliloh BrttaJn built up with a minlrauni of aduoa- 
tlonal e^enditure hae oraated the backlog of wider-lnveitmant in that aeotor 
to which I have alraadjr referred and which suaaeedlng generations have now to 
clear t Profeasor C*A, Anderson similarly has aj^ed that "Few Weaterfiera 
resize how modest was the independent contribution of schools to eccnondo 
development In their QWi countrtes before the moat reoent decadei*' Thou^ 
the network of schools was thin mid their quality poorj there were nevertheless 
m^y other Inducements to aooept new Ideas and to cater into new kinds of 
production'- , And Professor Andereon goes on to contrast this with "the c\dtural 
iropoveristaient In this broader sense" which is characteidstle of nfost developing 
QOiyitrleSt (Ik) 

If the demand for educational e^endlture is going to increase at the rate 
^qpected It irtll therefore meet grot'rtng reslst^ce from govermients w^doua to 
keep the tax burden at a politically acoeptable level. Clearly the coat of 
education cannot forever inerease at a faster rate than the vriue of the gross 
national product, Kius I thlrac it is inevitable tlmt the es^mslon of educa* 
tlonal opportuidties on a scale likely to be deaanded will be financially 
supportable oiJ.y If those opportwiitlaa can be provided at a lower tmit cost 
to the pidblio purse than at present, 

ThB burden of education on public fimds QBn be raducei trtthout a commensurate 
reduction in quality only if additional resources can be provided by tl^ users 
and/ or if the non-educational content of educational e^endlture can be reduced. 
Both these types of saving can be achieved only if the Incidence of educational 
Intake is sMfted from the non-eMtiing to the earning sector of the population. 
As Prof essor Arthur Levrts isjdles, if adiilts undert^a learning alongside their 
normiJL work, ),they are earolng income from which they can contrtbuta, if only a 
proportion, ©f the teaaiilng costs. At the s^i^ time adults Irr enployment mider- 
taklng part'^tlme education do not reqiils:^ to be rmlntalned, as do full-time 
students^ at public e^ense. Moreover the return on edueatlonri ej^enditure for 
adults may be e^qpeotad to be a good deal hlghar thm that on child education far 
the single raaaon that motivation a^ llkaiy to be a good imal 

higher, Tt^B, It has be^n ar^ed^ more than makes up for tiie r^uced expeotatlon 
of use resulting from the shortar life e^ectanay of adults, (15) 

Althou^ Ideas such as these may seem either heretical or fanciful ^ or bath, 
they are /gaining groimd, 1 note that the editor of the recent Counoil of lurope 
voltjme on Pemment Education coratt t a himself to this tvee of analTOt m . In Wis 
summing-up he describes the basld educa m having "no hard and fast 

age llRits, Whe at tti^ age of 12-li^ It idll be 

in Individual Qases e:rt mded beypM tM s 1 In some cases It may even have to be 
raat^ed at a later stage whenever short ooiidngs^ atollls ^id 

wear or at l^Mt goes on ^o ai^e 

tlmt "^e £lnanoiri problem Is jprobri^ly less sertous t Is feared, assimdng 
of couMe that we cite mdce up mir minds to m overall ed^catlmi^ ^an that will 
iB^e possible to reduca somewhat ^e prepondeMnM of Investment in IJia pre- 
work sector in order to develop the institutional para^vacatlonal education th^ 
%m now required, l.e, ntw-stylt adult eduoatlon". (16) 



IV, wmcmmsL dbiand for crajTiNimio muoATOffli. 

The dsvslopment of the eonoept of aontlnulng eduoation for adults beglnnling 
dt the oonoluslon of initial training for a trade or profeaeion and ertendlns 
thronghout the rest of the vrerklng llf© epan and beyond the age of retirement 
has been ggdning groimd for some years. Why has oontlnid,ng education baQonit 
neoeasary? Ttoee factors wMoh^ in varying degTOti, are oonTOn to all ioeletlea 
contribute to th© unpreoedented groirth In the deified for contln^dng eduoation. 

The first is the ts^anilon of ^ucatlonal opporfcunltleB at the basic and 
Initial trainins stages of the life span. Prom the objective of provision of 
prlfflary education for ril we Imve in the U.K. moved to the provision of aecondary 
education for all aa a fioa!/ at first to the age of 15 aM now to 16, ^e number 
of children staying en beyond the school leaving age ham also Incraasfid* Since 
the middle of the 1950 *s there lias been a sindlar esgjanslon of post-school eduoa-^ 
tlon concerned with Initial tr^ning for a gro^rtng variety of profeislons and 
trades. The following tables illuitrate what haa happened. Table 2 shows the 
growth in the nuntoer of primary and siconrtaj^ pupils bttwaen 19^5 and 1967 , 

Table 2 Primary and Seconda^ Puplli in Bigland and Wales, 

I9W1956 and 1966A967 (17) 



Yew* Priiaary Seaondary Secondary Total 

iKLlliane riilllions (15 and over) Bdlllons 

(included in 
previous column) 

19I6-I9W 3*5 1*6 5,1 

ig^T-lSW 188,000 (leaving age imlsed to 15) 

1965^1967 k.5 2,8 653.000 7,3 



Inoraase 
191^7^19^8 to 
1966*1967 



^it ^eataatd.ar InoMMii in the number of puplis st^ on Into the aenlar fomn 
of tht seMndary sohoolr h^^ thi tidri wave ^ftilch has^ o^ 

the higher education systOT In the last ten yeaw or so* When it was pidbligihed 
In 1962, the report of the & Comrrittee on ffl^er Iduoatloh projected figures 
which were ttought to be Inflate. As Tdble J aiows, they proyid In the event 
to be Qonaeiratlve, 



Table 3 Ful l-tlma StuAentfl In Et--her EduQation in the U.K. (i8) 



Year 


(InGl* 


;ltlo8 


Colleses of Edueation 


P.E. 


Total 


1957-1958 
1967-1968 


103 
131 
200 


Robblnii 
fe 

197 


actual 
53 

55 

106 


Robblni , 

• 

• 


actual 
13 

51 

71 


Robblhs 


autual 

lifS 
217 
376 


Robbing 
328 


peroentage 

1962-1963 
1967-1968 - 


53 . 


50 


93 


5k 


129 


51 


7k 


51 



This speotaoular growth Is due to a coniblnfttlon of the "bulge" In tha birth- 
rate In the eeoond h^f, and Immediately after, the ma of the second war with 
th^ efftets of the trend to which 1 have already rtferred, that la the decrease 
in th^ proportion of the ase group staylns on at school «id achieving high Ino^h 
school leavina stardards to Justify th«m in seeking higher eduoatl on! ' 

What of mm future? With the steadying of the birth-rate In the U.K. the ' 
inorease In primary school pupils over the next ten years Is likely to be no 
Mre than 1.3^ per year. That of Btcondary aohool pupils will be. hloher at 
reflecting the recent Mgh birth-rate as the ohildren born dunng the bulse 
t^! V'f ^^f^V^^^- The raisins of the aohool leavS^e to S 
1« «^ J^J^ trend for more pupils to stay on beyond the stlutory school 
bf^a Wutk^^^ ''^' ^™ m the number of those st^^ of 

ooBulatlo^^?f i^^f T^^^^ ^ il^e of the primary and seeondftiy school 
population Is Hkely in 1979-1980 to b-3 of the foUowlns ovdem 

^le h, Prtmary and Seoondary Sohaol Pn pilivtlon In Siglfad 

197 9^980 fBatlmp.te) (19) 
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Prtnaiy 

Seoondai^ (mider 16) 
Secondary (over 16) 
Further/Higher Iduoatlon 



Total 



Millions 
5.61* • 

3.58 

0,55 

0.51 

10 08 



Toeing the 1966-1967 figure of 7.7 million students in primary, SQOondaw 
Mgher eduoatlon aa a baoeline, tMs me^a an inorsase of Just wider 3^ 
overall* ' . 

Theee fibres indioatt the maiaive enla^ement of the sector of the 
population who have eduoatlon and vtIII want more eduaation. It is by now 
a faMliar* phenomenon that the more eduoated people are, the more likely 
they are to seek more eduoatlon md the more likely they are to be mablle 
and to require aonmiimlty eerviees of various .klndii The present growth in 
demand is only a beginning of the InGreaea md dlverslflQatlon of demand 
wM-oh we may expeot during the ne^rt deoade* 

ThB seoond faotor inoreasing the demand for oontlnulng eduoatlon is the 
SGientlfle and teohaologloal revolution* The main outlines of this are 
familiar, so I do not need to labour the point. What Norbert Wiener has 
e^led the third li'^dustrial revolution leads to an aooeleratlon of th«? 
obsolesoenoe of Industrial prooesees as over more Intensive and automated 
methods of produotion are dev3.sed, E^endlture on researoh and development 
of many IrjiustrieB has e^cp^ded In geometrloal progreseion since the second 
world war. The budget for research and developmOTt In the United States of 
Araerioa at present is greater than the whole of the Federal Goveimnent's 
budget i^t the tine of Pearl Harbour, 

The groirth of cispendlture at tMs rate has been acoompmled by an eiqpm- 
sion in the niimber of soientists, TM.b^ bo Lord Boirflden has pointed out^ (20) 
has doubled every ten years or so for more than 200 years* Of all the soientists 
who ever lived, three-quarters are alive today, tod these scientists have toiow- 
ledge wMch tieoomes obsolete within 5 to 10 years of their leaving their places 
of initial Miioatloh Md training. Hence they cam be Jcept on top of their Jobs 
only by a substantial and steady progrmime of coritlnuing education. Professor 
Harbison has argued that at a lower technological levels "pre-emplo^ent training 
of oraftsmen In secondary vocational schools is a poor investment in most 
ocuntrtea. It is far more advantageous to provide potently oraftsmen irtth 
general secondary eduoatlon and then develop their skills on the Job, In other 
wordSi foMial pre-emplo^ent education should &Lm at forming trMnable people^ 
Klille the task of developing speolfic skills should be the responsibility of 
enployers/ both public and prtvate". (21) Retraining m& reortentation during 
the working life span Is ^so increasingly required in non^soientlfle and tech- 
nological fields^ such as public administration* the social sei^lceSj and^ not 
least, in education Itself. GoveOTnent officios have to tacWLe both economic 
planning and social plamlng. Pew of them have the basic academic tools for the 
Job. Police officers have to deal with a ^de variety of soelo-eultural prob- 
lems^ whether vdth Immigmits, stiMehts^ or other aitlEens who find In protest 
their only means of participating in the decisions of the eonimmlty. Teaehsrs 
have to be kept up-to-date vjith develcpments in their subjects. These and many 
other areas require adequate proyli^lon/ and the fonnat In which tMs Is made 
must be actable to the needs of adults, 

■ The third factor in the new soolo-ecoTOcde situation Is the Increase of 
lelmire and the associated Indi^ase in matertal standards of living. TMs trend 
is reflected in the itreng demand for aotlvl ties which enable people to use their 
leisure areatlvely, but 1^0 Arthur Jaies, f ^1 i^ell otrtolde the 

adult education wMch the^ l^ ■- 
necesDlty** . (22) - Am Dermis Gatoor has pointed oirby a poiltlve approach- to 



Imlmurm requires a re\rer*Bal of many of our tradltLDnal Protestant Ideals* 
"Modem man in the W#et hae been kept gcdns for k Ions tlm© by what William 
called the goopol of work and .the bltoh goddsss of mio^ems* • . *eduo&tl0n for 
leiaure is a modern alcg^ with little solid substance behind it for the tin 
being. What elee can one e^cpect In th© case of a movemsnt which appears to 
stand in diroot opposition to the gospel of work?.,, Slucation for laisuro va 
mora proF^rly be omllmd education for happln&ss" • And Oabor loolrs forward t 
suGh education produolng a new typm. of man, "Mogsarfclwi man^- who Is "a craato 
whose art does not llv© on eonfllot^ who creates ior Joy and out of Joy", (a 

Mosarblan roan may yet toe some way off , but there is no doubt that adult 
educate re have to addreas theraselveo to the psyohologlDal problara wMoh Gabo 
de^cribesj hew to enable modem man to use lelsur© ^thout a guilty conscleii 
Slnoe there is some evidenae that at least part of the present voli^e of im- 
employment derdves from these tectoologlQal ohanses thle is a matter of urge: 

Unless thlB an^y^^ls Is entirely faulty it seems inevitable tlmt the ed= 
tlon of adults "^11 fonn a sl^df lastly greater element In the spectrtmi of 
publlo eduoational Intewentlon In 1980 thon In 1970, The trend In the 
has certainly been al^lfloant in the previous decade, Thm Induatrlal Train: 
Act of 1961^1 the creation of the Open University and the recognition of 00mm 
development as an In^^ortant instrument of soclo-eduoationaLL Intervention on - 
part of sovernment ar© only the three most striking Illustrations of this. 

It Is similarly slsjlftoant that the three developraenta mentioned have 1 
Initiated outside the orbit of the erfLstlng agencies of adult eduaati on. Am 
but for the persistence of Miss Jennie Lee, the Minister re^poiinlble for the 
dGvelopment of the Opwi University, who ©n^red a bas© for the ^en Unlversil 
dn the p^E*S*, all three dovelopinents would Jmve eaoui^ed outside the gove^ra: 
department responsible far #duoation. 

In my view this failure of the eduoators to dlsGeni the slgnB of the tin 
and to anticipate the eduoational needs of the conmimlty derives from their l 
wlllln^eBS to live irtth the tension between the humanist and the product! vis 
concepts of eduGatlon, This Ims caused them to confine their criteria of qui 
to those Internal to the educational system, ^ere has been little applldatl 
of eKtemri orlterta, largely for fear of their productlvl^t Inf luenoe , (2if ) 
is for this reason^ mi agMnst this baokgroimd. Education Dap 

ment at Manohester has mm% Itaelf two objectives, Thm first la to develop m 
anthropooentrlc apprbaoh to t^ adults in its teaohing and resea 

TOie second Ig to place ^ult education centr?J.ly '^thln eduoat m 
practice as a whole, 



TOie lirat ebjeetlve Is^^^b^ of 
areas of p^llc interv«itlon in i^dch t^ of sl^ri 
iymm^e^ Irrespeotive of whether these areas are eonceraed ^rtth the formal or 
i^^™sJL prevision of lea outwa^a f i^c^m the tradi 
pattern of a^lt e^catlon in i^^eh the w ths DepK^m^t was gTOund^, 
have Goms to raGognize that that pattern has now outgrown the oij^Ufiistanoee f 
which it was designed. We ha^e r 
^ in the fliture rauot^ than omotionalj more hypocjv^^tia tfc^ 
/ERJC^ ^^®^^^Si^i^^^ 
l^i^ti^ 
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The fflost In^ortant has been the broadening of the area of teaching and 
research. As long ago as I96I it was reeognlsed that. In addition to the 
foiraal area of adult education, the Informal adiilt tduoatlon activities sub- 
sumed undtr the desleiatlon of Conmiunlty Developnient should fonn part of the 
Departnient'i area of Intereit. The Department's substantial engagement with 
•developing countries Indicated that In such coiantries muah that 
would . elsewhere be done mider the htadlng of adult education was being oarrled 
out by agencies of oormnunlty development (or an3.matlon rurale in the franoophone 
eountries of Afrtea). The eduQatlon of adults In the developing world. It was 
foimd, rang«d froB fwidMiental eduoatlon concemfld with raising the level of 
li^eraQy, through eonmjnlty development activities coneemed to help Indigenous 
populations Identify their needs and act together to meet thom, to the formal 
adult eduoatlon settlnjs, many of which were derived from Western models. By 
1965 it had become necesiaiv to establish a Cprnimmlty Development Unit in the 
Department to develop this partloulftr speolalism. In the course of the follovdng 
five years the need to find nsw ways of solving the problems caused by 

rapid soolri change, whether in dec^ng Inner olty areas or in new towns and 
housing developments in the ttoited mngdom, oavised the Oovernment to promote the 
applioation of community development teota^ This has requirtd the 

ereatlon and profeBSlonri fonnatlon of a new cadre of oommunity workers, vrtiose 
professional skills draw from the established dlsolplines of both adult education 
and social adninistratlon. Tim Department played a prorainsnt part In the Identl- 
flaatlon of the training needs for such workers (25) and Is ourrently as heavily 
engaged in this activity as In the provision of opportunl ties of adVMieed study 
for tlMse responsible for oonmnjnlty development in the riiral weas of dtveloplne 
eoimtrieB. Ne3Ct,v the need to build, from small bt^rmlnga, a lai^e cadre of 
adult edueators to Inclement the provisions of the Industrial Training Act 196k 
caused the Depw^ment, In I969, to tUce the Initiative In establisMng a further 
apeolrilst unit to provide for advwieed studleB In this field. In view of the 
limited resouroes available to the to, versity, and the provision by Poljrbechnloa 
Mid Teolmlcal Collefes of the lower levels of training. It was decided to eon- 
centrate on those Tesponsible for the planning «id managemtnt of tr^nlng 
situations In the private sector of Industi^ and oonraarce, the nationalised 

the public seiTrtoes. The relevance of Mult edueatlon prlnolplis 
eM methods to this area of the education of adults was Initially by no meMis 
self evldant to the potential fltudents or to their s But as the need has 

boeoffle reoognized.for effeotlve nesms of aohlevlng rapid and repeated change both 
^Off^l*ive and the af f eotlve domain at all levels of personnel In Industry, 
Industrial eduofttion and training Is oort,ng to be seen progresBlvely as an aspect 
of the main area of the education of adults. 



In the m^n strewn of adult eduoatio 
demand for advarioed quallfioatlons Is also growlna fast. Here the need is as 
much for mld-oareer oouraes to enable Mult aduoators to take on greater responBl- 
blllty In the management of Infltltutlons or the control of adult iduoatlon over 
wldtr giogrs.pl'iioal areas as for study of the baslo teaohlng md leamlng skills, 

moat recently establishgd area of work is eonoernid ^th the training 
WnlyerBlty teftohorB . c ilnoe the University of Manchester has an acadenTlo 
staff of about 1500 the DeparfciMnt'g jn^n effort at the present time Is addressed 
to ItS'OOlleaffues in the 100 or so different departments' of the University, In 
this field, unlike those already mMitlonedif no fuU--WmB OouraoB loading; to 
awards of the University are at present available. But it is becoming widely 
i^oognlaed that teadhihg at ttolvf r^ty level Is methodologlc^ly allied 
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eXoMly to adult education thm to the type of eduoatlon provided In prtmaxr 
or □□osniary sohooln at present j and itould thertfort form pwt of the iptctrura 
of adult edUQatloncl provlilon. 

Among BX^ms In wMeh no formal awards are offered at present but in ^'MGh 
the D^partmmt imdsrtakes teaohlng and rieearah, we Mass CQmunlcatlonSi Health 
Eduoatl on J CDrreopondenae md M\itl-msdla Education . and Adult Religious Eduoa- 
tlon. The list of aault eduaatlon rei^earch reaontly issued by the Stajidina 
Conferenoe on Unlverilty TeaoMng and Resewoh In the Education of Adiits (26) 
llats over one^hundred roMaroh dlsaertatlongj theses or othtr proJtGts gurrently 
being imdartaken by the Department an4/or Its staff and I'todent nicmbers* Eeaidai 
incU.vldual riseftreh mdertaken for higher degreas tile Depar-tment undertakes a 
growing volume of rese^oh ^onBortd by Qovernment Departments, Foundations j 
Industrial Undertakinss end tot amat 

These teaching and reiearah a3tlrf.tleg have lad to the substantial growth 
of the Department. OurrOTtly about I50 students M'e reglotered from 30 
different oountries for advaiietd dlplonims or hl^er degrees. Thty are served 
by a teaohlng and research sttff of between 15 md 20* Besidee being the only 
Univorslty Department of lt3 kind in the United jangdom It also has by far the 
largest teacMng and resaarcli progr^mne in adult education of any Uiil varsity 
in the United langdcra. For clailty of optratlon^ dlraQtion the Department is 
quite diatinot from the University' i Dep^tment of Extramural Studies^ whleh 
provide! one of the largest progrmmes of part-time courses of any IMversity 
in the Itaitad Mngdora» Tlie programme covers most of the dlscipUneB praotlsed 
in the Univeralty* That Department has Its ©to fid.l^time academic and atoinls* 
tratlve staff of about 55 ^Ao work with a pw^- time tutorlri staf f , drawn mainly 
from other departments of the Unlverilty^ ©f about 300. Tim ISctramural Depart- 
ment Is also rosFOnslble for the mm Royde College^ the Unlvei^. 
slty*s residential adtit aduoatlon o But the Adult Zduoatlon Departs 
has the us© of the College for such of Its activities as require a residential 
setting* Theie inolude a regular prograOTe far these of Its hl^g^^ degree 
stt^ents working in ©bher parts of the countiy or abroi^ TOiese are permitted 
to satisfy the University's attendMice requlreminti by partlolpatlon in the 
risldential prograjiime. 

In gplte of the wide ^varei^^ interests represented by those teaoMng 
and leamlng In the Dopartment, the^^^ m to the education 

of adults OTSurea a strong focus for the DepM*tment - e work.^ This Is e^ressad 
ttoough aomWQrt course work undertaken by memberi of the sepamtt ipeQla3.1st 
progrmmes as well as by a strongly developed dep wteiental identity. Thus It 
is possible to be reasonably conjM.dcnt that the Department is on the way to 
achieving the first of the two obj©^ 

Ki© achlevtmant of the second abjective ^ that of placing the fmctlon of 
adult ^uaaAlwa OOT*i^^^^^^ policy and practice M a ^le, 

is to some extent a function of the aoMevemint of the, first* TOiere Is little 
doubt that the ray is now nf adid.t education Into the 

malnatream of atooatl^^ Wh^thfr thlo 

happens dtptJiiids on ;Uie:^q^ dwa by adu^ ©n their 

ability to eoQ tholr rSle in ths conte^ of {#d^ic^^ ap a whol^, Tlwre hao 
O been a regrettable tendency en the pM^ of some adult eduoatora to rggii^d the 
ERJC ^^^^t of as bains a charter for the e^ccluiilve i:jqpanid.o of 

™™a™ post* oohdol odudatldn Thl s 1^ a sr lioug ^ wi s^^e , . ^ If a 11 f eUlong ©tocati on 

is to hft mfiiiiH4t^e»f4il 1*^ B5^tem 



dBBiffi&i to offer ©pportiji^tles for eltliins of all ages to undertakt reltvant 
eduoatlonal wtl'^/ltiss, to make suah atfi offer in a way whloh makes optimLuii 
taa© of a supply of educational resources whleh irtll always fill ^lort of dfmand. 

Manchester Adid.t Bduoatlon Departmint endeavoura to pursue Its ^aoond 
objaotlve aa a constituent d^ajrtment of the Univeraity-i Faoulty of Eduoatlon. 
It oo-operatei ^th the other departmKits In th© FMtd^ty tteou^ the Joint, use 
of staff, as In the area of Youth fltudlei^ whloh is of interest hotti to it and 
to the Dapai'tment oonoemod with primaiY and seoendary edueation and by the 
organization of Joint courses end Joint researtih projeots (as In the w*ta of 
Educational Dovalopment and nmnlng, where It oo-op©rates with the department 
canaerned with teaaher training) . Furtharniore the mere fact of Its esflatenee 
wltMn the group of depertmmti of the University spea^ ^uoatlonal 
studies enBUres that adult education Is seen by all ^ucators as an Integral ^ 
part of the eduoatlonal system end that suA oross refertnoes and links are 
appropriate art In faet made* A recent exai^le li the orcatlon within the 
Faciity of the Mahchaater Undvewlty Oentre for Overstas Iducatlonii Devalopment, 
In ^dh the Department played a le^ 

VI. OTOTUaiQN 

In tills brtef paper It has bem possible to do little i^re thm provide 
an outline of the prJ.nolples on ^rtiloh'the Adi^ of Manahester 

University bases Its aontrtbutlon taww of the present educa*- 

tlonidi oyotems In the direction of llfe*long eduoatloh, a to Indloate some of 
the practical ways in which these -prtriclples are applied. 1 sh^l be hcppy to 
supplemTOt this Inf onnatlon In th% courae of the forthcoming Synposium on Llf e- 
long Iduaatlon, 
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